THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES

themselves without employment or resources and continued their
operations on their own account by pillaging the country-side.
It was not till the middle of the fifteenth century that Charles VII,
having obtained a permanent revenue by means of taxation, kept
a small army in his service during times of peace. It was composed
of fifteen companies, each formed of a mixture of gendarmes and
chevau-legers. The king's army was soon provided with the most
powerful artillery available at the time, consisting of cannon
mounted on gun-carriages and hurling iron cannon-balls.

During this period tactics were undergoing a change - not, as
was believed for a long time, as a result of the invention of gun-
powder, which was known from the middle of the fourteenth
century onwards; for up to the sixteenth century the heavy-armed
cavalry remained the principal fighting force. The arquebus was
still lighted by a fuse or match (mttche), and troops armed with this
weapon did not begin to play an important part till the sixteenth
century; while towns were still surrounded by fortified walls which
the cannon-balls were powerless to demolish. The revolution in
tactics was the result of the development of infantry. The tradition
of the knights had been to form themselves into 'batailles' - that is,
compact masses formed of several ranks, which charged with
lance in rest. These tactics had sufficed in combats between
bodies of knights or against badly armed and undisciplined in-
fantry; but when the armies of French gendarmes used them against
disciplined infantry, the result was a century and a half of signal
defeats, not only at Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, in battle
against the English archers, supported by knights fighting on foot,
but also at Nicopolis against the Turkish janissaries, and at
Granson and Morat against the Swiss pikemen and halberdiers.

JRISE   OF   TAXATION

In order to pay his soldiers the king of France required a great
deal more money than the revenue of his domain could provide.
He therefore began to obtain it from his subjects by new methods
which were contrary to the custom of the country. The two kings
engaged in mutual warfare, Edward I of England and Philip IV
of France, embarked upon this course simultaneously,

Philip the Fair's counsellors, who governed in his name, resorted
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